CHAPTER I

The Maiden Speech

AT Bradenham it was possible to believe that all England
was agog with the entrance of Benjamin Disraeli to
Parliament. In London conversation centred rather on the
young Queen, her ease of bearing, her intelligence, the
affection which she seemed to feel for her Prime Minister,
Melbourne. Many people too, coming back from holidays,
were talking of their first railway journey; they had
experienced a certain sense of danger, but soon put it out
of their heads.

Immediately Disraeli found his Wyndham Lewis "col-
leagues" again. Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, proud of her protege,
took him to the theatre to see Kean, in a well-heated box.
He went to receive Lord Lyndhurst's congratulations, and
to compliment him in his return, for this sturdy old man had
just married a young girl and his sole topic was of having a
son. Then Wyndham Lewis showed him the Houses of
Parliament.

As the old Palace of Westminster had been partly burnt
down, the Lords and Commons were sitting in temporary
halls. There they were rather crowded, but Disraeli
managed to make sure of a seat for himself just behind his
chief, Sir Robert Peel. The latter was cordial and invited
the new member to join him at a small dinner-party at the
Carlton on the following Thursday. "A House of Commons
dinner purely. By that time we shall know something of the
temper of the House." That "we" was very acceptable.
Wyndham Lewis, when he came home, said to his wife:
"Peel took Disraeli by the hand in the most cordial fashion,"
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